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ume, Abraham Lincoln, the lawyer-statesman, is a contribution to our 
knowledge of the great president, and for that reason it deserves to be 
read and even studied with care. 

Perhaps less has been known of Mr. Lincoln 's career as a lawyer than 
of any other phase of his life. His early boyhood, his struggle for a 
livelihood, his activities in local and state politics, his contest with Doug- 
las, and of course his later life at Washington, seem to have been studied 
with care and judgment. Lincoln's reputation as a lawyer, however, 
has rested on passing notices of his biographers and on the unconfirmed 
and often false traditions which may be found in every town in which 
he practiced law. 

Mr. Richards has gone beyond both sources in an attempt to deter- 
mine just how Lincoln ranked as a lawyer among his legal associates, and 
in doing so he appears to have covered the field with great care and good 
judgment. He brings to bear the opinion of men who sat on the bench 
before Mr. Lincoln as well as those who associated with him at the coun- 
sel's table. Better yet he has brought to light and analyzed the cases 
in which Mr. Lincoln took an active part, the spoken and written opinion 
of law and points of law which he expressed in court, and the more pro- 
found and careful opinion he expressed after he became a public servant. 

Mr. Richards believes that Mr. Lincoln was a great lawyer in every 
sense of the word; that he knew law, both as regards facts and theory; 
that he honored his profession by being dignified and honest in every de- 
tail, and that he understood and had a wholesome respect for the consti- 
tution. The author not only so believes, but he has made an excellent 
case by presenting the results of his study in a logical and scholarly 
fashion. 

As a writer on Lincoln, Mr. Richards deserves yet more commendation. 
He understands local history and geography, or least his book shows that 
some one familiar with these phases of Illinois has had a hand in its 
making. For that reason, if for no other, it would stand rather unique 
among the recent books on the same subject. 

The trained lawyer may find shortcomings in the volume, and even er- 
rors of facts and expressions, for portions of it are technical as they were 
intended to be. The historian, however, will find in it not only a little- 
understood side of the great emancipator's life, but also a clearer con- 
ception of early law and early lawyers. 

Charles M. Thompson 

Union portraits. By Gamaliel Bradford. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin company, 1916. 330 p. $1.50 net) 
The time seems not far distant when the final estimates may be made 
of the personal character of the men who participated in the civil war 
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drama. With the lapse of half a century Virginia and Massachusetts 
are beginning to talk a common language once more, and the true fea- 
tures of Grant, Lee, and the rest are becoming distinguishable to north- 
erner and southerner alike through the vanishing mists of passion and 
prejudice. Authoritative portraits await only the coining of the master 
artist. 

The writer of the present volume essays no unfamiliar task. His Lee 
the American (1912), Confederate portraits (1914), and the work be- 
fore us were anticipated by Types of American character published more 
than twenty years ago. Union portraits gives us a series of sketches of 
northern leaders paralleling those of southern men in the preceding 
volume; it contains brief studies of MeClellan, Hooker, Meade, Thomas, 
W. T. Sherman, Stanton, Seward, Sumner, and Samuel Bowles, bring- 
ing together in the volume essays which have appeared during the past 
two years in the Atlantic monthly, American historical revieiv, and Yale 
review. 

All of Mr. Bradford's studies of men have been made with fairness, 
sympathy, and discrimination. Earlier reviewers have commented up- 
on his discriminating analysis, his union of critical power with sym- 
pathy, his lack of self-consciousness, his insight into human nature, his 
skill as a literary craftsman. These qualities will insure Union portraits 
a cordial welcome and high rank among books of the kind. 

The brevity of these sketches demands bold strokes, but the results 
are not caricatures. Men are prone to form their conceptions of char- 
acter from observation of a few dominant traits. But the finer lines 
appear here, drawn with pains and skill. Dogmatism, pedantry, and 
partiality are all notably absent, as in the earlier sketches. The reader 
must supply the historical knowledge required for the proper setting of 
the characters, for the author does not attempt the historian 's role. This 
is not the type of work which calls for elaborate bibliographies and 
learned notes. Yet intimate acquaintance with the literature of the sub- 
ject is evinced by the certain judgment with which the really significant 
material is selected from the mass; it is sufficiently vouched for, more- 
over, by citations in notes at the end of the book. 

But the merit of the work does not consist merely in the intimacy of 
the author with the sources of information and his accuracy in drawing 
from them. He himself deprecates the transfer of a term from one art 
to another, and suggests that the name "psychographs" more nearly 
describes his essays than "portraits." Nor is his aim biography. Ques- 
tions as to the fitness of terms apart, however, readers are likely to agree 
that he is an artist, whose product has beauty as well as utility. His 
constructive processes are never mechanical, nor coldly logical, but rather 
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re-creative. He possesses the rare power to transmute raw materials into 
a semblance of life that convinces the reader of its fidelity and leaves him 
satisfied. The reviewer inclines to the belief that we have here "por- 
traits" that nearly approach finality. 

Homes C. Hockett 

Lee's dispatches. Unpublished letters of General Robert E. Lee, C.S.A. 
to Jefferson Davis and the war department of the Confederate 
States of America, 1862-65. From the private collection of Wym- 
berley Jones De Renne of Wormsloe, Georgia. Edited with an 
introduction by Douglas Southall Freeman. (New York and Lon- 
don : G. P. Putnam's sons, 1915. 400 p. $3.75) 
These letters and dispatches, hitherto unpublished, constitute an im- 
portant addition to the source material available for the study of the 
civil war. The papers published here number 204 and are of varying 
importance, though nearly all have some value. The editor states that 
nothing certain is known of the early history of the collection which in 
its present form consists of two bound volumes, one of telegrams and 
one of letters. It was purchased from "a well known Southern writer" 
by Mr. W. J. De Renne who arranged for the publication. It is Mr. 
Freeman's opinion that the papers constituted a private file of Jefferson 
Davis who in some way lost them after he left Richmond. About two- 
thirds of the collection has been printed elsewhere and is not here re- 
printed. The editor contributes a first class introduction and extensive 
notes, thus making the papers of much greater value and rendering 
it easier to use them. The index is all that can be asked. The editor 
has done a most creditable work. 

In his comprehensive introduction Mr. Freeman calls attention to the 
main points upon which new information is made available. These are : 
the proposal in 1862 to reinforce Stonewall Jackson in the valley of 
Virginia, wage an offensive war against the north, and if necessary, 
abandon Richmond ; the second Manassas campaign as a defensive meas- 
ure preparatory to a vigorous offensive, which did not develop com- 
pletely because of lack of supplies and reinforcements; a rather definite 
statement by General Lee in regard to the failure at Gettysburg; the con- 
scious acceptance of the defensive by General Lee after his return from 
Pennsylvania ; the campaign from the Rapidan to the James ; the cross- 
ing of the James on June 14, 1864, by General Grant; conditions in the 
armies under Lee's supervision in 1864-1865; and the relations between 
General Lee and President Davis. 

If General Lee had doubts about the confederate political and mili- 
tary policies, if his relations with President Davis or with his generals 
were strained, if he wished to make complaints and criticisms — certain- 



